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torn, precedent, the vitality of local government, the opinion of
the people thinking not as abstract individuals but as members
of permanent and temporary groups, independent in their
activity of State coercion. Is it, too, nothing but a coincidence
that in England, as in Hegel's theory, it is impossible to decide
whether religion is part of the State or independent of it? At
any rate it does fulfil the function which Hegel assigned to it of
giving the State dignity and of making it the object of general
respect.1

Very different was the influence of scientific rationalism in
France. The ideal of benevolent despotism endured despite
the much greater surface changes in its history. The philosophes
were not democrats, nor did they pay more than lip-service to
the Protestant ideal of natural rights. They were products of
the Renaissance rather than of the Reformation. They were
scholastics rather than idealists or pragmatists, but their schol-
asticism was to be the handmaid of experimental science, not of
antiquated theology. Their liberalism consisted solely in their
desire to remove the obstacles of obscurantism and privilege to
an unfettered use of natural reason in the problems of society.
The kings of France had built up a strong centralized govern-
ment with an efficient civil service, and long before the Revolu-
tion the one class in France which was useless to her, the feudal
aristocracy, was rendered impotent. The burden of this expen-
sive class and the expense of foreign wars were responsible for
the financial collapse of the monarchy. The Revolution swept
away the aristocracy and the grosser abuses of privilege, but,
otherwise, it made less difference to the French State than the
slow utilitarian revolution was making in England. The king
(or his equivalent), the Church, the central government above
the law of the land endured. Post-Revolution France, like
pre-Revolution France, remained conservative, cultured, agra-
rian, protectionist, intensely national. Paris was more than ever
the only city which mattered. The Church and the philosophes

1 For a most suggestive criticism of the utilitarian theory of the State, yet 'un-
tainted' by Hegelianism, read 'Authority as Federal', chapter vii of A Grammar of
Politics, by H. J. Laski.